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mercy of the winds. The task is imperative. Unless 
public-spirited Americans address themselves to it with 
earnestness, the relations between the two countries will 
be fraught with dangers which no preparedness pro- 
gram, however gigantic, will succeed in removing. There 
are blatant, bigoted Japanese who would not listen to 
sane reasoning of Americans, just as there are blatant, 
bigoted Americans whose eyes are closed and whose ears 
are sealed against light and information. In the final 
decision of great issues, however, such men do not count 
for much. The majority of the Japanese people wili 
certainly welcome your sympathetic, sincere efforts for 
enlightenment, just as the majority of the American 
people welcome the sincere efforts of the Japanese for 
the promotion of mutual understanding. 



JAPAN AND THE U. 5. NAVAL PROGRAM 

The following discriminating and altogether significant ex- 
pression of Japanese views is taken from The Japan Adver- 
tiser, Tokyo, of August 80, 1916. — The Editors. 

The voting of an impressive naval program with im- 
pressive unanimity by both houses of the United 
States legislature was intently noted by the Japanese 
press, but there has been a rather striking absence of 
comment. Japan's interest in the navy of her Pacific 
neighbor is obvious, and the effect which the recent 
appropriations will have on the Pacific situation would 
have formed a very natural subject for discussion. No 
harm, but the reverse, can come from frank and friendly 
discussion of international questions, and it was with 
some regret that we observed the silence of the daily 
papers on a question in which they showed their interest ' 
by the cabled reports they published. The absence of 
comment in the daily press is not compensated by the 
expectation that some calm and considered thinking 
will be found in the monthly reviews, for it seems to be 
another example of the topsy-turvydom of the East 
that the monthly magazines provide the circus in whicii 
the political "wild men" perform their most astonishing 
feats of ground and lofty tumbling. If the explanation 
were offered that the Japanese newspapers refrained 
from discussing the American naval appropriations for 
the reason that these are none of their business, we 
should reply that the daily papers have not previously 
adopted the ostrich-like policy of silence on any matter 
of foreign affairs which interested them, and no reason- 
able person expects that they will. As a matter of fact, 
the American naval program is of unquestionable im- 
portance to Japan. The two papers which form the 
only exceptions to the rule are the Chugai Shogyo, 
which, like commercial organs the world over, is gener- 
ally moderate and reasonable in its views, and the 
Eokumin, which is best known by its brilliant editor's 
expositions of nationalistic and chauvinistic ideas. By 
a somewhat obvious coincidence both share the first im- 
pression that it will be impossible for Japan to compete 
in naval construction with the boundless resources of 
the United States. The Chugai Shogyo, in view of this 
fact, urges that a convention should be concluded with 
the United States, as with Russia, in order to settle the 
relations of the two countries. The Kokumin believes 
that the Japanese reply should be an increased naval 
program. "Safety first," says the Chugai Shogyo, is 



the fdea behind the acceleration of American ship build- 
ing, and the necessity of making the Pacific fleet as pow- 
erful for its possible duties as the Atlantic fleet, irre- 
spective of the mobility (still an uncertain quantity) 
conferred by the Panama Canal. The paper admits 
that Japanese naval expansion has had something to do 
with American anxiety, and fears that if the two na- 
tions enter on an armament race a situation may de- 
velop similar to that which grew up between England 
and Germany. To avoid a rivalry which would be dan- 
gerous for both countries, and would place Japan, with 
her limited resources, in an impossible position, the 
Chugai Shogyo urges Japan to move towards a Jaoa- 
nese-American convention to secure the peace of this 
part of the world. Mr. Tokutomi takes the only course 
open to & man who believes, as he does, that America 
is an aggressive, or at least not a peaceful, nation, and 
that her naval increase is mainly due to the fact that 
"the hearts of Americans are filled with the Pacific 
problem." He alleges that her naval preparations have 
been directed towards a "distant enemy," which lie 
seems to think shows them to be offensive and not de- 
fensive, and, though exonerating Americans of any pres- 
ent intention to attack Japan, he fears the chances of 
the future. If America comes out with a "big stick" 
in her fist while we are empty-handed, we cannot trust 
to magnanimity alone. We readily add that Mr. Toku- 
tomi writes without animus, and we take no exception' 
to his frankly describing the situation as he sees it. 

Our point is that he does not see the whole of it. How 
any man with a knowledge of history can regard the 
United States as an aggressive nation passes our com- 
prehension. There is a kind of quibbling logic which 
"proves" American aggressiveness by citing the expan- 
sion of the original thirteen States into the sea-to-sea 
Republic of today, but it is a string of mere debating 
points, destitute of realities, and convincing no one. 
The natural growth of a people settled in an unoccupied 
continent, building new cities and new States as it 
overflows and. develops the land, is not aggression. 
Americans suffer from no drang nach — anywhere. They 
have no unredeemed territory to liberate like Italy, no 
outlet to open sea to lure them on like Russia, no dynas- 
tic tradition of expansion by force like Prussia, no scat- 
tered empire of 300 years' growth like England, with 
unsolved problems cropping up along its boundaries 
and lines of communication. The home territory of 
America will not be completely exploited for genera- 
tions to come. What is more, their home territory 
offers Americans better opportunities than any other, 
and the root source of national expansion to other lands 
is thus completely absent. The American farmer occa- 
sionally shakes the dust of an unprofitable proposition 
off his feet and goes to Canada, where there is plenty 
of room and a friendly reception for him. The Ameri- 
can artisan never has to look for a home in a more pros- 
perous land than his own. The whole tendency of 
America is centripetal and not centrifugal. It is an 
indrawing, not an overflowing, nation. America ab- 
sorbs, and will continue to absorb for an indefinite time 
io come, the force which drives crowded countries to talk 
of "places in the sun." This fact removes the greatest 
and perhaps the only valid cause for fearing aggression 
by a nation. 
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The exploitation of Oriental countries is not done by 
conquest and occupation nowadays, however, and prob- 
ably what Mr. Tokutomi fears is not the conquest of 
Japan, but her coercion. He anticipates a day when 
America's fleet might be used to veto Japan's policy in 
the Pacific or the Orient. But he has not shown — and 
we do not believe it can be shown — where the interests 
of the two countries conflict in the Orient, nor is he able 
to point to a line of policy on either side which will lead 
to a collision. To most observers it will seem unlikely 
that almost anything that could happen to China would 
be regarded by the democracy of the United States as 
an adequate casus belli. Is it conceivable that the dim- 
inution or non-increase, or even total loss, of America's 
export trade with China, if it came about in the ordi- 
nary-course of competition, would lead to war? Apart 
from the Philippines, America's only interest in the 
Orient is the safety of her nationals and equality for 
her trade. Japan's declared policy is in complete har- 
mony with America's in these matters, as is attested by 
the fact that every treaty obligation she has entered into 
is contracted to maintain the open door and non-parti- 
tion of China. Even if we leave treaty obligations — 
somewhat depreciated these days — out of it, is there any 
reason to fear that the declared policy is not in harmony 
with Japan's true interests? We can see none. Japan 
is the "lord of the Orient," as the prancing publicists 
say, but it would only be if she aspired to the impossible 
position of monopolist of the Orient that her policy 
could clash with America's. The open door in China 
will give Japan all she wants.' She will benefit more 
than any other country by the modernization of China; 
her opportunities will be as great as she can possibly 
use, and this will be largely because of natural advan- 
tages which no one can quarrel with her about. Is it 
reasonable or likely, in the actual circumstances, to ex- 
pect that Japan will embark on a policy so extreme as 
to involve a possible attempt at armed veto by the United 
States? The problem which the statesmen of America 
and Japan have to decide when they consider naval 
programs is that of their own security. Japan's geo- 
graphical position and the strength and spirit of her 
army put the fear of invasion off the map. Japanese 
statesmen are too well acquainted with the realities of 
the situation to dream of attacking America because of 
any question now existing between them. In China, 
which must remain the storm center of the East for 
many a day, the interests of the two nations are not in 
collision, and cannot come in collision so long as Japan's 
treaty obligations remain as they are today. It seems 
to us consistent with common sense to believe that 
Japan's legitimate aspirations in China can all be real- 
ized without provoking war with any of her present 
friends. The war in Europe, which has shown Amer- 
ican defenses to be far under the safety line, explains 
the naval program. Absolute security is not to be had 
in this world. The naval and military experts will 
never be satisfied. After they had finished with the 
earth, as the late Lord Salisbury said, they would want 
to fortify the moon against attacks from Mars. Kespon- 
sible statesmen must be guided by actual circumstances 
and reasonable probabilities, considering whether their 
policy or that of their neighbor is so directed as to cause 
a clash of vital interests. If Japanese statesmen, when 



they search their hearts, find no such danger in their 
own policy, we are confident they need have no fear of 
America, and American naval programs need not add a 
sen to the burdens of Japan. 



THE NATIONAL GRANGE AND PEACE 

By OLIVER WILSON, Master of the Grange 

From its very beginning as an organization the 
Grange has taken an absolute stand for universal 
arbitration of international disputes, instead of resort- 
ing to the force of arms, with the long train of misery, 
bloodshed, horror, and death that constitutes the in- 
evitable fruits of warfare. If any vindication of that 
position was needed, we have it in the awful spectacle 
across the seas, now of more than two years' devastating 
duration, and in contemplation of whose results the 
whole world stands aghast. It would have been a wild 
prophet, indeed, who had ventured to predict three 
years ago that the awful story of the past twenty-four 
months could ever have happened; yet it has happened, 
and no present evidences appear that we are even so 
much as half way through this ghastly ordeal. 

When the end does come — and under what conditions 
it will be no man dares to name — it will find the whole 
civilized world facing a problem of reorganization whose 
magnitude can scarcely be conceived. Torn and bleed- 
ing Europe must somehow be rehabilitated, as victors 
and vanquished alike realize how far backward in the 
scale of progress they have been thrust by the experi- 
ences of carnage that are now their own self-inflicted 
portion. 

But of what avail to rebuild Europe, to attempt again 
to set in motion the machinery of civilization, if it is 
still to be under conditions that afford no guarantee 
against another like conflict a generation or two hence, 
when some nation, or group of them, shall have attained 
a sufficient rehabilitation to become the aggressor? 
Upon the reply to this question the whole world turns 
in its query, and humanitarians and investors alike will 
pause in their plans until it shall be answered. 

Clearly, then, the close of this gigantic struggle must 
see positive steps taken to create a "League of Nations," 
bound beyond the peradventure of a doubt to keep the 
peace of a world in absolute guarantee against any pos- 
sible recurrence of this awful catastrophe. As they 
emerge from the present struggle, it seems incredible 
that the warring nations of today can be other than 
eager cooperators in such a world league. That every 
neutral nation of the present time will join its energies 
in the undertaking appears beyond question. There- 
fore, the one supreme need to secure this international 
triumph of reason is an aggressive and effective leader- 
ship, and for that leadership, in the hour of humanity's 
greatest extremity, it seems as if the whole world would 
be turning in the direction of the United States, queen 
of the peace-maintaining nations of the globe. Shall 
we measure up to ;our opportunity ? 

May we not, then, look to the Grange — the great con- 
servative, responsible organization of American farmers, 
into whose fundamental platform was written the prin- 
ciple of universal peace and world-wide arbitration, and 
which has stood squarely upon that platform every mo- 



